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GROSVENOR BRIDGE, CHESTER. 


Cuxsrer is one of the most ancient and cele- 
brated cities of England. It is built on the 
River Dee, near to where it falls into an estu- 
ary of the Irish Channel. Its name denotes 
its Roman origin :—Chester, from the Latin 
Castrum or Castra, Camp or Camps. Be- 
sides this etymological proof, there exists 
more substantial evidence of Chester having 
been the station of a part of the Roman army. 
The distribution of the streets, the two main 
thoroughfares cutting one another at right 
angles in the centre of the city, is Roman. 
There is likewise reason to believe that the 
fortifications of the city are on a Roman 


basis; from many interesting discoveries of V 


masonry, coins, inscribed tiles, stones and 
altars. Chester was evidently the capital of 
a large tract of country in the Roman times, 
and so continued when the Romans had with- 
drawn their forces, The possession of it was 
an object of importance to the Saxons and to 
the remains of the Britons. The two nations 
seem to have held it by turns, and it cer- 
tainly was one of the last, if not the last, 
to yield tu the Saxon power. 

Of the ancient importance of Chester, there 
exist many memorials. It was, originally, a 
place of considerable trade, which has since 
been largely transferred tothe port of Liverpool. 
The modern improvements in Chester, how- 
ever, denote it to be still a city of importance. 
Situated on a rocky elevation on the northern 
bank of the Dee, and half encircled by a fine 
sweep of the river, the appearance of Chester 
is strikingly picturesque. The city is entirely 
surrounded by a wall, and comprises four 
principal streets as already stated ; each ter- 
minating with agate. The whole, both within 
and without the walls, has been cf late much 
improved by the addition of several well-built 
houses, and a new street. 

Before we describe the magnificent addi- 
tion to the improvements at Chester, as 
figured in our Engraving, it may be interest- 
ing to note that an old bridge extends across 
the Dee from the city to a suburb named 
Handbridge. The first notice of a bridge in 
this place occurs in the thirteenth century, 
during which it is recorded to have fallen 
down, or been carried away twice. Those 
structures were, most probably, of timber; but 
on the second accident alluded to, a stone 
erection seems to have been substituted ; this 
was in 1280, and it does not appear that the 
bridge has been entirely rebuilt since. It 
consists of seven arches suppcrted on huge 
piers or buttresses. The whole has been 
repaired and widened within the last few 
years; but the approaches are still steep, 
narrow, and inconvenient. These circum- 
stances brought about a conviction of the 
necessity of a new bridge; when the late 
Mr. Harrison of Chester, projected the struc- 
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ture on the site it now occupies, though the 
work was not commenced until nearly a 
quarter of a century after its being designed. 
By this time, Mr. Harrison, from advanced 
age and declining health, was unable to 
superintend the work; when it was under. 
taken by Mr. Hartley, of Liverpool, on the 
condition that no alteration should be made 
from Mr. Harrisun’s external design, but 
that the interior and all practical points should 
be left entirely to‘him. It may be proper to 
add that Mr. Harrison had given two eleva- 
tions, one having the abutments ornamented 
with Grecian Doric columus, the other having 
a plain niche, with a panel over it, and that 
the latter was adopted by Mr. Hartley’s ad- 


ice, 

The new bridge is situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the west, or lower down the river 
than the old one, stretching from the rock 
below Chester castle, towards the village of 
Overlegh, with a boldness that appears still 
more striking if the view be from the low, 
ancient bridge. The valley of the Dee here 
skirts close round the city, the ground next 
which rises rapidly; and the road is carried 
with a slight tall from the castle-gate on an 
embankment, which, after ascending gently 
over the bridge, is continued across the 
broader plain on the other side of the river, 
until it falls into the Flintshire road from the 
old bridge. The harbour is below the site, 
but vessels occasivnally pass above the 
bridge, which, trom ite great height, offers 
no ovstruction to navigation. The flow of 
the tide so far up the river is not more than 
twelve feet in ordinary springs. 

The abutments are founded on the solid 
rock, except the back part of that on the 
north or city side, where, a fault occurring 
from the rock slipping down almost vertically, 
piling was necessary; over which a stone 
floor was laid, and upon it was built the abut. 
ment; this being the only deviation from 
the original design. 

The arch is a segment of a circle of 140 
feet radius, the span or chord being 200 feet, 
and the rise or versed sine 42 feet. The arch- 
stones are four feet deep at the crown, and 
increase to six feet at the springing; but, 
from the mode followed in laying duwn the 
masvnry, it will be seen that the principle of 
the arch is carried throughout the abuiments, 
even down to the foundations, the radiating 
joints giving place to horizontal ones only in 
what is comparatively superstructure. 

To prevent flushing near the haunches, 
and rectity any tendency to change of form 
in the arch on the removal of the centre, the 
first course above ihe springers was laid upon 
a wedge of lead 1} inch thick on the face, 
and running out to nothing at the extremity 
of the bed; strips of sheet lead, eight of 
nine inches wide, were also introduced in the 
joints on each side, up to where the point of 
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pressure was considered to chanze its position 
from the front to the back of the archstones, 
or, in fact, in the present case, over about 
two-thirds of the soffit. This disposition 
remained unaltered until the easing of the 
centre let the whole arch settle on the lead, 
which, from its yielding nature, then caused 
the pressure to be spread evenly cver the 
whole of the bed of each course, and thereby 
prevented drafts or openings at the back of 
the archstone joints; the wedge-piece at the 
springing also acting by way of adjustment, 
and counteracting the inclination of the arch 
in comin 6 to its bearings when the centre 
was struck to throw an undue weight on the 
intrados of the springing course. Judging 
from the soundness of the archstones through- 
out, this plan seems to have answered fully 
the end sought; the weight having been 
received so uniformly and gradually on all 
points, that not the slightest appearance of 
spaulching or cracking is perceptible in the 
work of the great arch. 

In setting the keystones, three thin strips 
of lead were first hung down on each of the 
stones between which they were to be in- 
serted, and the keystone being then be- 
smeared with a thin greasy putty, made of 
white lead and oil, was driven down with a 
emall pile-engine, the lead acting as a slide, 
and preventing grating, until the stone was 
quite home. The spandriis were made up 
internally by tiers of pointed arches, with 
flag stones or landings to carry the road 
material. 

The river face of the abutments up to the 
springing, and the first two courses of arch- 
stones above, are of granite: the keycourse 
with one on each side of it and the quoins all 
through the arch are of Anglesea marble; 
and the rest of the work, including all the 
other archstones, is almost entirely of the 
sandstone of the country. The granite was 
brought from Craignair, near Castle Douglas, 
in Kircudbrightshire; the limestone partly 
from Anglesea, and partly from the similar 
quarries of Wagbur, near Burton, in Kendal; 
and the other stone for the outside works 
from Mauley, near Northwich, and Peck- 
forton, near Nantwich, in Cheshire; the 
quarries of both which places produce a 
superior kind of the new red sandstone. The 
principal part of the backing is of a similar 
sandstone, found adjacent to the site of the 
bridge. The mortar used was made from 
the lime fuund in the neighbourhood, mixed 
with twice its bulk of sand. 

The external faces of the bridge and abut- 
ments, with the cornices, parapets, and dress- 
ings, are ‘neatly tooled; the land-arches and 
wings being finished so as to have a rougher 
aud more iusticated appearance. 

The centre on which . the stupendous arch 
was raised, is stated by Mr. Hartley to have 
been exclusively designed by Mr. Trubshaw ; 
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and has been much commended for the no- 
velty of its principle, its efficiency, and eco- 
nomy. Its main feature was in the arrange- 
ment of the timber so as to have all the strain 
in a vertical direction, doing away with the 
necessity of much horizontal tying, which, 
from its sinking, Mr. Trubshaw considers apt 
to derange the framing. Although the 
centre contained 10,000 cubic feet of timber. 
its cost was only 500/. The success of the 
principle was best proved by half the arch 
being turned before the centre was finished ; 
on its removal, the crown sank only from 
244 to2%& inches; while the joints remain- 
ing perfectly close, and no derangement 
of form being perceptible, attest the skill and 
care at once of the carpenter and the mason. 

The Act of Parliament under which this 
bridge was built was obtained in the session 
of 1825 : the works were contracted for by Mr. 
James Trubshaw, of Haywood, in Staffurd- 
shire, early in 1827, and immediately com- 
menced. The first stone was laid by the 
-eege Marquess of Westminster, (then 

Grosvenor,) on Octuber 1, in the same 
year; the bridge was formally opened Oc- 
tober 17, 1832, by the Princess Victoria, 
on the occasion of Her Royal Highness’ 
visit to Eaton Hall; and named at the re- 
quest of the C issioners, G 
Bridge. It was not thrown open to the 
public generally until New Year Day, 1834. 

The total cost of the work was 39,900/, 
in which is included a sum of 7,500/. for the 
heavy embankments required in the ap- 
proaches. The money was partly raised by 
bonds, and partly advanced by the Commis- 
sioners for the loan of Exchequer Bilis; and 
is secured on tolls charged both on the new 
and the old bridge, the revenue yielded by 
which is about 3,000/. a year. 

The following dimensions of the largest 
stone arches that have been buiit, (from 
150 ft. span upwards,) will enable the reader 
to compare the Chester arch with others 
approaching, but not equalling, it in magui- 
tude of arch :-— 





Bridges. Span. 
London ..ccccscccecccccee 152 feet. 
WROEIIR. o ecisccceccaseos - 120 
Blackfriars ..........006 --- 100 
COME ovescccesedecnccts 300 


Cheshire having at the Conquest become a 
County Palatine, (that is, with courts peculiar 
to itself, and the custody of its own records, ) 
Chester, the principal town, had a noble 
castle, wherein Hugh Lupus, or Hugh Woil, 
(to whom the Conqueror granted the county, ) 
held his courts and parliaments with high, 
feudal state. OF this fortress, stated to have 
been built by the Conqueror, there remains 
only a large, square tower, now used as a 
magazine for gunpowder; and it has lately 
been newly ronted. Adjoining is a handseme 
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pile of buildings, which have been erected 
within these few years from a design by Mr. 
Harrison, the architect of Grosvenor Bridge. 
The principal entrance is of the Doric order, 
and resembles the Acropolis at Athens. 
Opposite is the shire-hall, a magnificent edi- 
fice, internally of a semicircular form, 8u feet 
in diameter, in. height 4) feet, and in width 
50 feet: a semicircular range of twelve, lonic 
pillars support the roof, which is beautifully 
ornamented in stucco. On the right of the 
-hall is the entrance to the gaol. On the 
eastern side of the yard are barracks, fronted 
with freestone, and omamented with Ionic 
columns: and on the western side is a cor- 
responding building, used as an armoury. 

Chester is one of the very few places in 
England which have maintained, in a tolera- 
ble state of completeness, the walls which 
were erected for their defence in remote 
ayes: at no place are they so entire as at 
Chester. But now, instead of contributing 
to the defence of the inhabitants, they afford 
an agreeable promenade, with pleasant views, 
at various points, of the surrounding country ; 
they are nearly two miles in circuit. The 
walls and rows are the most striking objects 
in Chester to a stranger. The rows are a 
species of wide foot-path, raised above the 
level of the street, at the height of the first 
story of a house, and covered over head by 
the third story of the house; it is as if the 
room in a series of houses was thrown open, 
or rather taken away, which would other- 
wise be what is usually called the front room 
of the first floor. The two great interesting 
streets are, for the most part, built upon 
this plan; which mode of construction, Pen- 
nant supposes, may have existed from the 
Roman times. 

The public buildings of Chester, hesides 
those already mentioned, are numerous; as 
the Cathedral, of fine Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture ; and several chapels and churches. 
Among the latter must not be forgotten 
St. Bridget’s, a handsome Grecian structure, 
lately built; towards which the Bridge 
Committee gave 4,000/., and the parish- 
ioners 5007. The total number of houses 
in Chester is about 4,500. 

The prefixed Engraving is from a clever 
lithograph, by Haghe, from a sketch by 
G. Pickering. The details of the city have 
been mostly condensed from the Penny Cy- 
clopedia and Lewis's Topographical Dic- 
tionary. The descriptive particulars of the 
Bridge have been derived from a first-rate 
source, namely, the Jransactions of the So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, vol.i., just pub- 
lished. 





Vesuvius.—By the latest account from 
Naples, volumes of smoke were issuing from 
Vesuvius, and an eruption was anticipated. 
—Morning Herald. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE SIGHT. 

ge select the following useful hints from 

r. Curtis’s brochure on the Sight, which is 

extracted from the same writer's Treatise on 
the Physiology and Diseases of the Eye.] 

Writing versus Reading.—1 would advise 
a plan which I have myself found to be of 
signal benefit both to the mind and body, 
namely, that where it is necessary to employ 
the faculties in the evening in reading or 
writing, the latter should always be preferred, 
as being less exertion to the eyes, and more 
—_ tu be done effectually than reading at 
night. 

rhe Theatres, Opera Glasses, §c.—It 
has lately become much the practice in this 
country, to Azre both single and double opera- 
glasses at the theatres; and in doing so, it 
behoves persons to be particularly careful. 
Few organs are more sensitive than the eye, 
or more readily take an infection ; and should 
the smallest particle of purulent matter from 
the eye of an individual afflicted with ophthal- 
mia adhere to a borrowed glass, and come in 
contact with an healthy eye, the disease will 
almost invariably be communicated: in the 
same manner as a foul comb, used after a 
person having tinea capitis, induces the dis- 
ease; and as many other diseases are com- 
municated by touching the vestments, &c., of 
those affected with them. I therefore ear- 
nestly caution my readers, either to have a 
glass of their own, or to be extremely parti- 
cular in using one after another person. 

His late Majesty George the Fourth was 
always particularly careful of his eyes ; and 
it is by no means improbable that the afflic- 
tive blindness of his revered father, during 
several of the closing years of his lite, was 
often present to his mind, and was the main 
cause of his care in this respect. The spec- 
tacles he used for viewing distant objects 
were No.6; for nearer objects No. 2; but it 
is very singular that for reading he wore only 
pteservers of 36 inches’ focus. 

Musce volituntes, or motes floating before 
the eyes, is a nervous disease, and should be 
treated medicinally like nervous deafness. 
In addition to the remedies prescribed, the 
patient should attend to his general health, 
breathe a pure air, take much out-door exer- 
cise, live on plain but wholesome food, give 
rest to the affected organ, and enjoy a little, 
cheerful society : above all things, he should 
attend to his digestive functions. To have 
the mind tranquil and free from anxiety is 
likewise of primary importance in this, as in 
all nervous affections; and every other pre- 
caution will generally be fouud to be of little 
avail, unless this desideratum be attained : the 
mens sana can seldom exist but in. curpore 
sano. 

. Spectacles.—Those whose avocations or 
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amusements render the assistance of magni- 
fiers necessary, ought to bear in mind, that 
the lower the degree of magnifying power 
possessed by their glasses, the less the eye 
will be fatigued by them, the less constrained 
the position of the body in using them, and 
the larger as well as more uniformly distinct 
the field of view embraced by them. Where 
only a moderate magnifying power is required, 
I would recommend, instead of a single mag- 
nifier, the use of spectacles of nine inches 
focus, which will enable the eye to be direct- 
ed to minute objects without weariness for a 
longer time than if an eye-glass only be 
used, as well as being of material benefit in 
reserving one of the eyes from becoming 
injured by being constantly unemployed. 

New Spectacles.—Sir D. Brewster observes 
that “a new kind of spectacles, called peri- 
scopic, were introduced some years ago by 
Dr. Wollaston, who secured the privilege of 
the invention by a patent. Their principal 
object, as the name denotes,” (weg) around, 
oxonéd to view,) “is to give a wider field of 
vision than those of the common kind; and 
they derive their property from always having 
the surface next the eye concave, whether 
the glasses are intended for short or long- 
sighted persons, the convexity of the outer 
surface being less deep than the concavity of 
the inner one for short-sighted persons, and 
more deep for long-sighted persons.” 

ctacles.—The science of optics seems 
to have gained ground in this country in 
proportion as acoustics has been neglected ; 
for, perhaps, in no part of Europe have spec- 
tacles, reading- glasses, &c., been more cor- 
rectly and better made: in proof of which, it 
may be stated, that most foreigners who 
tequire glasses are said to procure them when 
in England. On the other hand, truth com- 
pels me to add, that while we make the best 
glasses, we also make many of the very 
worst ; so that spectacles formed of common 
window-glass, polished only on one side, are 
hawked about at low prices, by which the 
eyes of the poorer classes are frequently more 
injured than in any other way. 

Squinting.—I have not deemed it neces- 
sary to notice squinting among diseases of 
the eye, the cure for it being of a purely 
mechanical nature. The best contrivances 
of this kind, with which I am acquainted, 
are spectacle frames fitted with convex horn, 
having a small aperture only large enough 
to admit light to the centre of the pupil, by 
which means the squinter, if he wishes to 
see at all, is obliged to accustom himself to 
look straight forward. 

Weak Sight.—To persons of weak eyes, 
and to those who have been in the habit of 
using goggles for riding, driving, or walk- 
ing, 1 would recommend the gauze specta- 
cles, on account of their being much lighter ; 
and as a protection against the wind, dust, 


and sun, they will be found very serviceable 
and agreeable. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL ON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

So soon as any of the pupils, in the opinion 
of the masters, shall fore acquired such a 
degree of proficiency in a foreign or dead 
lan that it can be done with advantage, 
I should be disposed to recommend, in pur- 
suance of the principle above laid down, that 
its study as a mere language should be aban- 
doned, and that such proficients, as a distine- 
tion and a reward, should be drafted into a 
separate class, and commence the study of 
some subject competent to their age, in that 
language. This would secure one material 
advantage, viz. that, in pursuance of a sub- 
ject, a much greater quantity of the half- 
acquired tongue can be made to pss through 
the channels of the mind than in the mere 
conning over of stated passages as exercises, 
and that a familiarity is thereby acquired 
with its forms and idioms which can never 
be attained by the study of rules, or by any 
assiduity in construing and parsing. Histo- 
tical works, as exciting the attention, follow- 
ing out a connected story, and requiring the 
perusal of many pages at a sitting, seem par- 
ticularly adapted to this purpose. Those of 
Livy, Cesar, and even Tacitus, in the Latin; 
of Schiller in German; and the spirited 
biographies of Charles and Peter, by Voltaire, 
in French, may be taken as exemplifying the 
proposed method. 

In this colony, and more especially in 
Cape Town, two languages are habitually 
spoken among those classes who may be 
expected to send their sons to college, and a 
question may arise which of those should be 
taught in the vernacular language of the 
country, and made the vehicle of instruction 
in the college. As to the latter point, con- 
venience, of course, must be consulted. It 
would cripple the institution of half its power 
to carry on two distinct courses of tuition, 
under masters exclusively English and exclu- 
sively Dutch, besides being otherwise mis- 
chievous. Probably no parent would be found 
so culpably negligent of his child’s future 
comfort and advancement, as to allow him to 
attain the age of admission entirely ignorant 
of English. Such entire ignorance ought, I 
think, to operate as a bar to ddmission. Con- 
sidering also that this is, and will in all hu- 
man probability remain for centuries to come, 
a British possession; that communications 
with Britain are constant and increasing ; 
British settlers arriving yearly, and British 
habits gaining ground, I should conceive 
that, ceteris paribus, so far as can be done 
without sacrificing what is more important, a 
preference should be given to the English 
language as the medium of oral communica. 
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tion, and in the choice of elementary books. sure, for some years past, and to which I am 
—But whether the acquisition.of a critical more attached, than the Mirror—the last 
knowledge of either of. these languages half-yearly volume of which I have just read; 
should be made a feature in the course of and of which I may, with perfect truth, 
instruction. is another question. Formyown remark, that it contains matter, than which 
part I think not, being of opinion that youths none is more calculated to interest the atten- 
should occupy their time at sehool or in col- tion, and to improve the mind. 
lege in learning that which they have not I have been thinking that it might add to 
Opportunity or means of learning elsewhere, the interest of the work, if prints of some 
aud that provided bad grammar and vulgar of the oldest parsonage-houses and churches 
expressions are corrected aud reprobated were occasionally introduced. Few objects 
whenever they occur—in speech or in writing are more generally attractive, than the latter, 
—no other express provision for learning any especially; aud few associations are more 
language in ordinary use in the country is delightful than such as are called up 
needed. In fact, however, neither the En- and excited by the sight of places, no less 
glish nor the Dutch language can be criti- venerable for their antiquity than the pur- 
cally studied without an acquaintance, in the poses to which they are dedicated. Presum- 
latter case with the German, in the former ing that you may concur with me in this 
with both that language and the Latin. A opinion, I have sent an engraving of my old, 
knowledge of the original meaning and mode __rectorial house, in which there also appears a 
of derivation of words is of far more impor- view of the tower of the parish church, the 
tance than that of mere idiom and gramma- whole presenting a very pleasing and pictu- 
tical nicety, and in this view, as well as by resque scene, The only point in which it is 
reason of the vast, intrinsic utility of the lan- not correct, is the wall on the embankment, 
guages themselves, I would strongly urge the which, instead of being bare, as represented, 
propriety of making both the last-men- is ornamented and covered with evergreen, 
tioned languages essential parts of the regu- \aurel. The house has this farther interest, 
lar College course, aud as such, to be taught as it is reported to have furnished King 
indiscriminately to all the pupils, superadd- Charles II. with temporary accommodation 
ing French as highly desirable ; but leaving for a few hours, on the evening of the 22ud 
it optional with parents, and loading it with of September, 1651. On the morning of 
an extra payment. I should hardly think it that day, he left Preat, and alighted at the 
worth while to have a Greek class, though a parsonage-house in the dusk of the evening. 
small vocabulary of Greek words, (in the There he continued till between two and 
Greek character,) consisting of those whose three on the following morning, when he left 
derivatives have been introduced directly into for Charmouth, where it had been previously 
our terms of art and science, (without passing arranged, that, immediately on his arrival, he 
through the Latin,) would be no doubt useful. should embark for France.* Col. Wyudham, 
I confess I do not see any valid reason for who was acquainted with the rector, (Robert 
deferring the study of Latin till an advanced Jones,) thought it more advisable that the 
period. All languages are easiest learned King should be secreted at the rectory for 
early, nor am I aware, (when artificial diffi- a few hours, than at his relative’s man- 
culties, such as committing to memory the sion in the parish, Wylde Court, at which 
Eton Grammar, &c., are discarded,) that the it was proposed in the first instance, that 
Latin is more difficult to acquire than any Charles should arrive and sleep. The house 
modern language. The known fact of the then belonged to the Moores, of Spar- 
readiness with which children acquire lan- yrove, in Somerset; and, at that time, a 
guages, as well as the degree in which the nephewt of Col. Wyndham was residing at 
knowledge of words, both in children and in Wylde Court. It is reported that this Robert 
gtown up persons, is often in advance of Jones, the rector, 5 mad incurred the 
their acquaintance with their import, may, I displeasure of General bert, for having 
should hope, induce you, my dear sir, to re- sheltered the King on this occasion ; and that 
consider your position, that the acquisition the circumstance of his not having given in- 





of general information is so far a necessary 
or advantageous preparation for that of lan- 

8, as to render it desirable to postpone 
the latter in point of time till the former is 
attained. Dp 
(Tobe continued.) —/ 0'/ 


Popular Antiquities. 





LETTER FROM A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
Tnere are few works, published at the pre- 
sent day, whieh I have read with more plea 


® The house is still shown at Charmonth, where 
Charles was waiting to embark. 

Thomas Moore. This gentleman was interred 
in the chancel of the church, as appears from the 
following inscription ou a handsome, mural tablet :— 

H.S8. E. 

Thomas Moore, de Spargrove, in Com. Somerset, 
Et olim de Wild court in hac Paroehia, Armiger; 
Thome Moore, de Heytsbury, in Com. Wilts, 

Armigeri, et Racheslis, uxoris ejus, filise Johannis 
Wyudham, de Orchard-Wyudham iu Com. Somer- 
set, Equitis aur. Filius nata maximus, piam 
animam Deo reddidit vz die Aug. a.D. M.pc.xcv) 

Z : sam wxxvirr 
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formation was adduced as a plea for depriving 
him of his living. The fact, however, is, 
that his benefice was sequestrated, and him- 
self and family were reduced to poverty. 
How far the whole of the above statement 
may be accurate. I know not: but such is 
the traditionary account I have received, and 
particularly in detail from an old parishioner 
named Berridge, who, at the great age of 
100, retained most of his faculties. His 
memory was singularly retentive; and he 
has often told. me, that when a boy, the 
rectory house was pointed out to him as 
having contained the royal personage; as well 
as one of the glebe-fields adjoining, in which 
a great battle was fought, between the parlia- 
mentary forces, and a portion of the King’s 
army under Prince Maurice, then encamped 
three ur four miles from Hawkchurch. The 
King’s commander, Col. Hellier, was taken, 
and hung immediately on.the spot; the field 
to-day is called Hedlier’s close ; and I may 
add, that the bodies of the slain were inter- 
ted in that and a field adjoining, and that 
some years since, swords, &c., were frequently 
dug up there. 

‘A word or two permit me to add respecting 
the Church. It is one of the most ancient 
in the kingdom, and, probably, one of the 
first that was built and consecrated. Its 
tmassy pillars, and semicircular arches would 
lead one to affix the Norman Conquest as 
about the time at which it was erected ;¢ but 
there are other indications by which I am in- 
duced to believe that it was consecrated and 
set apart for sacred worship at a much earlier 
period. It is an authenticated, historical fact, 
that the Anglo-Saxon churches were, in the 
fourth century, purified from the profane uses 
to which they had been appropriated by the 
Romans, and were larly consecrated ; 
and annual sulemnities, of which vestiges 
even now remain, and yet. linger in our 
country villages, taught the people to hail 
the happy day on which a house of God was 
opened for the celebration of sacred worship. 

petty feast, or fair, now merely a yearly 
provocative to rustic revelry, commonly origi- 
nated in the day when episcopal benediction 
hallowed that venerable pile which has 
trained so many generations for immortality. 
The round and segmental arches by which 
the nave and body of the church at Hawk- 
church is supported are relics of the Roman 
style of building; they were introduced at the 
first erection of places of worship, and conti- 
nued in general use till the reignof Henry III. 


$ See Bingham’s Antiquities, &c., and Soames’s 
Anglo-Sazon Church. There can be no question of 
the fact of churches having been erected in Britain 
in the first century of the Christian era, and that even 
St. Paul himself preached in some of them to the 
Britons, who, according to Theodoret, were among his 
edaverts. Both Sophronius and Fortunatus assert the 
came, 





At that period, a different order of architecture 
was adopted, and to the Romap succeeded 
the Norman style. When the Romans finally 
quitted the country, in the fifth century, the 
temples which they had etected for profane, 
were used by the inhabitants for sacred 
purposes, or Christian worship; to these they 
made great additions; and hence the diver- 
sity and admixture of style which we still 
witness in some few olden parish churches, 
such as Brixworth, which unquestionably is 
an edifice that has been raised on the re- 
mains of an ancient Roman temple. In gene- 
ral character, Anglo-Saxon, and early Anglo- 
Norman buildings are little else but rude 
imitations of Roman architecture; and the 
provincial architects followed existing Roman 
models with as much fidelity as their own 
skill and that of their workmen would allow. 
Some part of the church at Hawkchurch is 
manifestly of the Saxon order, and this may 
be proved from the zig-zag and other deco- 
rations by which the pillars are distin- 
guished. The tower, with its embattled para- 
pet, is very handsome and striking, as may 
seen in the Engraving; and being on an 
elevation of four or five hundred feet from the 
level of the sea, it is a commanding and inter- 
esting object to the traveller, particularly oa 
the line of road between Chard and Ax- 
minster. ‘ 

There are a great number of grotesque 
and monstrous figures, such as satyrs, 
nymphs, dwarfs, &c., to be seen in the church, 
What the introduction of such was intended 
to answer, can scarcely be now known; but, 
in ancient times, their introduction at the 
corners of church towers was intended to 
represent demons, who, it was supposed, would 
fly away at the sound of bells. These bells 
on being put up, were usually sprinkled with 
holy water. My relation, Archdeacon Rudge, 
remarks, in reference to this subject, in 
vol. i., p. 389, of his History of the County 
of Gloucester: “in the middle ages, there 
seems to have been a general taste for ridi- 
culous and grotesque exhibition. It prevailed 
not only in the ornaments of churches, but 
also in the pageantry and shows which were 
exhibited on occasions of joy and solemnity ;” 
and he adds, “heathen mythology, the 
legends of chivalry, and Christian divinity, 
were ridiculously, and without meaning, 
jumbled together.” 

Before 1 despatch this imperfect sketch, 
you will, perhaps, allow me to mention a 
very singniar remnant of superstition exist. 
ing in this place and neighbourhood. Per- 
haps, some of your antiquarian readers may 
be able to account for its origin. Whenever 
a corpse is cartied out of a house for inter. 
ment, a custom prevails of raising and turn- 
ing round the bee-hives; it being thought, 
that should this practice—a very dangerous 
one when their inmates are engaged in 
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(The Church and Parsonage-house, Hawkchurch, Dorset.) 


summer in their apportioned, busy pursuits, 
as I had lately a proof— be omitted, that 
either the bees would die, or some mis- 
hap befall the surviving relatives of the 
deceased. I could detail other equally super. 
stitious notions and practices; as those, for 
instance, when any of the cattle are diseased, 
or property is stolen, &c., when recourse is 
had to a fellow living near Tiverton, who is 
accounted, to use a provincial expression, ¢er- 
ribly clever, in being able to detect the thief, 
and remove the disease, &c. So much for 
the schoolmaster being abroad in the nine- 
teenth century! Verily, I may say, with an 
apostle : “ Ye mer of the West, I perceive that 
in many things ye are too superstitious !’”” I 
had some years since a correspondence with 
Sir Walter Scott on the prevailing supersti- 
tions in the West of England; and from 
that illustrious man, with whom in days, 
alas! long gone by, I have passed many a 
happy and improving hour, I have now in 
my desk a long and very admirable letter on 
the subject, of which I may forward, at an- 
other time, an extract, or publish the whole ; 
for there is nothing therein that might not 
well bear the light, and reflect an additional 
Tray on one, around whose head is already a 
halo of light and glory ! 
James Rupag, D. D. 
Hawkchurch Rectory, 
near Axminster, Dorset. 
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Pew Books. 


DR. MILLINGEN’S CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 
(Conciuded from page 125.) 
Extraordinary Menories. 


Tse memory of various persons is amazing, 
and has been remarked in ancient times with 
much surprise. Cyrus knew the name of 
every soldier in his army. Mithridates, who 
had troops of twenty-two nations serving 
under his banners, became a proficient in the 
language of each country. Cyneas, sent on 
a mission to Rome by Pyrrhus, made himself 
acquainted in two days with the names of all 
the senators and the principal citizens. Ap- 
pius Claudius and the Emperor Hadrian, 
according to Seneca, could recite two thou- 
sand words in the order they had heard 
them, and afterwards repeat them irom the 
end to the beginning. Portius Latro could 
deliver all the speeches he had hastily written 
without any study. 

Esdras is stated by historians to have re- 
stored the sacred Hebrew volumes by me- 
mory when they had been destroyed by the 
Chaldeans; and, according to Eusebius, it 
is to his sole recollection that we are indebted 
for that part of Holy Writ. St. Anthony, 
the Eyyptian hermit, although he could not 
read, knew the whole Scripture by heart ; and 
St. Jerome mentions one Neopolien, an illi- 
terate soldier, who, anxious to enter into mo- 
nastic orders, learned to recite the works of 

all the fathers, and obtained the name of the 
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Living oe of Christianity; while St. 
Antoninus, the Florentine, at the age of six- 
teen, could repeat all the papal bulls, the de- 
crees of councils, and the canons of the 
church, without missing a word. The Pope 
Clement V. owed his prodigious memory to 
a fall on his head. This accident at first had 
impaired this faculty ; but by dint of appli- 
cation he endeavoured to recover its powers, 
and -he succeeded so completely, that Pe- 
trarch informs us, he never. forgot any thing 
that he had read. John Pic de la Miran- 
dola, justly considered a prodigy, could main- 
tain a thesis on any subject—de omni re 
scibt—when a mere child ; and when verses 
were read to him, he could repeat them back- 
ward. Joseph Scaliger learned his Homer 
in twenty-one days, and all the Latin poets 
in four months. Haller mentions a German 
scholar, of the name of Muller, who could 
speak twenty languages correctly. Our own 
literary annals record many instances of this 
wonderful faculty. 
Anima. Magnetism. 

While the French Academy did not con- 
sider it beneath their dignity to investigate 
this doctrine, in other parts of Europe it at- 
tracted the attention both of the reigning 
monarchs and the most distinguished physi- 
cians. In Prussia, Hufeland, who had been 
one of the warmest opponents of magnetism, 
became a convert; and a clinical hospital 
was established in Berlin, by order of the 
government, to observe and record its pheno- 
mena. At Frankfort and Groningen, Drs. 
Passavant and Bosker published works on 
the subject; the latter having translated the 
critical history of Deleuze. At Petersburgh, 
Dr. Stoffreghen, first physician of the empe- 
Yor, pronounced himself with several col- 
leagues in its favour; and most of these dis- 
tinguished men seemed to partake of the 
opjnion of the justly celebrated Orfila, who 
certainly may be considered as an authority, 
and who thus expressed himself on the sub- 
ject -— 

“Tf there exist trickery and quackery in 
animal magnetism, its adversaries are too 
hasty in refusing to admit all that has been 
asverted in regard to its effets. The testi- 
mony of enlightened physicians should be 
considered as proofs. If the magnetic phe- 
Nomena appear extraordinary, the phenomena 
of electricity appeared equally marvellous in 
its origin. Was Franklin to be considered a 
quack when he announced that with a pointed 
metal he could command re ? ree 
magnetism acts in good or in evil, it is clearly 
« therapeutic agent, and it behoves both the 
honour and the duty of the Academy to exa- 

mine it.” 

Such is the present state of this curious 
science. To what credit it-may be entitled, 
and how far it may become a useful, medical 
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agent, experience alone can decide. At the 
same time, it would be unjust to assert, in 
our present ignorance, that all the learned 
and indepeudent men who support it are 
either fuols or knaves. 

False Sight. 

‘There exists another variety of false sight, 
that Plenk has denominated metamurphopsia, 
and in which objects appear changed in their 
natural qualities, producing error of form, 
error of motion, error of number, and error of 
colour. I had a patient in Lisbon, who fan- 
cied that all the horses he saw carried horns 
or extensive antlers. A young lady whom I 
attended beheld every one of a gigantic 
height. Dr. Priestley has given a curious 
case of error of colour in five brothers and 
two sisters, all adults. One of the brothers 
could form no idea whatever. of: colours, 
though he judged very accurately of the. form 
and other qualities of objects; hence he 
thought stockings were sufficiently distin- 
guished by the name of stockings, and could 
not conceive the necessity of calling them 
white or black. He could perceive cherries 
on a tree; but only distinguished them, even 
when red-ripe, from the surrounding leaves, 
by their size and shape. One of the brothers 
appeared to have a faint sense of a few co- 
lours, but still « very imperfect notion; and, 
upon the whole, they did not seem to possess 
any other distinguishing power than that of 
light and shade, into which they resolved all 
the colours presented to them,—so that dove 
or straw culour was regarded as white; and 
yteen, crimson, and purple as black or dark. 
On loohing at a rainbow, one of them could 
distinguish that it consisted of stripes, but 
nothing more. Dr. Nicholl relates the case 
of a boy who confounded green with red ; 
and called light red and pink, blue. His 
maternal grandfather and oue uncle had the 
same imperiection. The latter was in the 
navy, and having a blue coat and waistcoat, 

urchased a pair of red breeches to match. 

he same physician knew a gentleman who 
could not distinguish yreen from red; a 
cucumber and a boiled lobster did not offer 
the least difference in colour. His brother 
and his niece laboured under a similar affec- 
tion. 


Extraordinary Sympathy. 

The singular sympathies that forewarn a 
future union between the sexes have, in some 
instances, been most surprising. The fol- 
lowing example, that came within my know- 
ledge, is perhaps one of the most singular : 
Mr. ——, a brother officer of mine, was a 
man of taciturn and retired habits, seldom 
frequented public places of amusement, and, 
when there, felt any thing but gratification. 
One evening after dinner, he was, however, 
prevailed upon to go to a ball. We had not 
been long in the room when, to my utter sur- 
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prise, he expressed great admiration of a of the present year. We need scarcely add 
young lady who was dancing; and, what our recommendation of this excellent little 
still more amazed us all, he engaged her ‘to work, since its attractions, internal and. ex- 
dance. Such an act of apparent levity on ternal, must be powerful among a host of 
his part struck us as a singularity, which juvenile books. It is tastefully bound in 
might have been attributed to an unusual green and gold, and is, certainly, one of the 
indulgence at table, had not the contrary cheapest books of its class. 
been the case, for he was remarkably abste- In the above instance, Mr. Sharpe has 
mious. The dance was scarcely over when done wisely to follow the advice: of Mrs. 
he came to me, and told me with a look of Trimmer, an excellent judge of subjects for 
deep despondency that his lovely partner was the tender minds of children. We may be 
a married woman. The tone of sadness in excused for making this an opportunity of 
which he addressed me was truly ludicrous. recommending one of Mrs. Trimmer’s works 
A few minutes after, he left the bull-room. to the especial attention of those entrusted 
The strangeness of his conduct led me to with the early education of children. We 
fear that his mind was not altogether ina mean the Adventures of a Tame Robin, 
sound state; but I was confirmed in my which little book enjoins Aumanity to ani- 
apprehension when he told me the following mals throughout a very pleasing story. It 
morning that he was convinced he should be should be recollected that if a child be not 
married to the object of his admiration, dissuaded from habits of cruelty, as the repre- 
whose husband was a young and healthy hensible practice of teazing amimals, he may 
clergyman in the neighbourhood. Here become formidable in larger growth—as a 
matters rested, and we both went abroad. cruel man. 
We did not meet until three years after, | By the way, it is no small recommendation 
when, to my utter surprise, I found that his of books for children—that they have been 
prediction had been verified. The lady’s written for the author's own family. We 
husband had died from a fall from his horse, remember an instance, of which our readers 
and the parties were married. But what may not be aware, viz. that of Blair’s Mo- 
rendered this circumstance still more strange ther's First Catechism, of which veverai 
is, that a similar presentiment was experi- hundred thousand copies have been sold. 
enced by the young lady, who, on returning The copyright has lately reverted to the 
from the ball, mentioned to her sister with author, who has received, as he really merited, 
much emotion, that she had danced with a a handsome sum for its renewal. 
t, to whom she felt convinced that she 
was destined to be married. This conviction ‘ 
embittered every moment of her life, as, The Public Journals. 
despite of her most strenuous endeavours, she 
could not dismiss the stranger from her con- 
stant thoughts, reluctantly yielding to the Bervrurs we plunge headlong into this paper, 
hope of seeing him again. let us at once confess to a fondness for panto- 
ew mimes—to a gentle sympathy with clowns 
and pantaloons—to an unqualified admiration 
of harlequins and columbines—to a chaste 
Tus is a capital selection from Esop’s Fa- delight in every action of their brief existence, 
bles, put into attzactive rhymes for children. varied and many-coloured as those actions 
Tie author has executed his task with consi- are, and inconsistent though they occasionally 
derable ingenuity, and, judging from “the be with those rigid and formal rules of pro- 
Fifth Edition” in the title-page, he must priety which regulate the proceedings of 
have succeeded equally with the little folks meaner and less comprehensive minds. We 
as with critics. The getting-up of the book revel in pantomimes—not because they dazzle 
likewise involves a rarity in publishing, the one’s eyes with tinsel and gold leaf; not be- 
author having expended the profits of the pre- cause they present to us, once again, the 
vious edition ir emtellishing the present one. well-beloved chalked faces, and goggle eyes 
Accordingly, we have a frontispiece of ¢a- of our childhood; not even because, like 
bleaux from fables, prettily grouped, and Christmas-day, and Twelfth-night, and 
pg Pape cuts as head-pieces, each alter- Shrove Tuesday, and one’s own birth-day, 
nate fable having an embellishment. they come to us but once a-year;—our at 
It appears by the Preface that a portion of tachment is founded on a graver and a very 
these fables was published several years since, different reason. A pantomime is to us, a 
when they attracted, as they deserved, the mirror of life; nay more, we maintain that it 
notice of Mrs. Trimmer and Mr. Lindley is so to audiences generally, although they 
Murray, who encouraged the author, Mr. R. are not aware of it; and that this very cit 
S. Sharpe, to write a few more fables, which cumstance is the secret cause of their amuse 
hedid, for the amusement of his ownchildren: ment and delight. ’ 
some of the pieces are, thetefore, of the date § Let us take a slight example. The scene 





THE PANTOMIME OF LIFE.—BY bOZ. 


OLD FRIENDS IN A NEW DRESS. 
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is‘a street: an elderly gentleman, with a 
large face, and strongly marked features, ap- 

His countenance beams with a sunny 
smile, and a perpetual dimple is on his broad, 
red cheek. He is evidently an opulent, 
elderly gentleman, comfortable in circum- 
stances, and well to do in the world. He is 
not unmindful of the adornment of his person, 
for he is richly, not to say gaudily dressed ; 
and that he indulges tu a reasonable extent 
in the pleasures of the table, may be inferred 
ftom the joyous and oily manner in which he 
tubs his stomach, by way of informing the 
audience that he is going home to dinner. In 
the fulness of his heart, in the fancied secu- 
rity of wealth, in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of all the good things of life, the elderly 
gentleman suddenly loses his footing and 
stumbles. How the audience roar! He is 
set upon by a noisy and officious crowd, who 
buffet and cuff him unmercifully. They 
scream with delight! Every time the elderly 
gentleman strugyles to get up, his relentless 
persecutors knock him down again. The 
spectators are convulsed with merriment! 
And when at last the elderly gentleman does 
getup, and staygers away, despoiled of hat, 
wig, and clothing. himself battered to pieces, 
and his watch and money gone, they are 
exhausted with laughter, and express their 
merriment and adiniration in rounds of ap- 


use. 

Is this like life? Changethe scene to any 
teal street ;—to the Stock Exchange, or the 
City banker’s; the merchant’s counting- 
house, or even the tradesman’s shop. See any 
one of these men fall,—the more suddenly, 
and the nearer the zenith of his pride and 
riches, the better. What a wild hallo is 
raised over his prostrate carcass by the shout- 
ing mob ; how they whoop and yell as he lies 
humbled beneath them! Mark how eagerly 
they set upon him when he is down; and 
how “a and deride him as he slinks 
away. Why, it is the pantomime to the 
very letter. 

2 4 * * s 


It is very well known to all play-goers and 
pantomime-seers, that the scenes in which a 
theatrical clown is at the very height of his 
glory are those which are described in the 
pay ills as “ Cheesemonget’s shop, and 

rockery warehouse,” or “ Tailor’s shop, and 
Mrs. Queertable’s boarding-house,” or places 
bearing some such title, where the great fun 
of the thing consists in the hero’s taking 
lodgi sang has not the slightest inten- 
tion of paying for, or obtaini goods under 
false rans dy or ohdinding e stock-in- 
trade of the respectable shopkeeper next door, 
or robbing warehouse-porters as they pass 
under his window, or, to shorten the cata- 
logue, in his swindling everybody he possibly 
can; it only remaining to be observed, that 
more extensive the swindling is, and the 
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more barefaced the impudence of the swin- 
dler, the greater the rapture and ecstacy of 
the audience. Now it is a most remarkable 
fact that precisely this sort of thing occurs in 
real life duy after day, and nobody sees the 
humour of it. Let us illustrate our position 
by detailing the plot of this portion of the 
pantomime—not of the theatre, but of life. 

The Honourable Captain Fitz-Whisker 
Fierey, attended by his livery-servant Do’em, 
—a most respectable servant to look at, who 
has grown yrey in the service of the captain’s 
family,—views, treats for, and ultimately 
obtains possession of, the unfurnished house, 
such a number, such a street. All the trades- 
men in the neighbourhood are in agonies of 
competition for the captain’s custum; the 
captain is a good-natured, kind-hearted, easy 
man, and, to avoid being the cause of disap- 
pointment to any, he most handsomely gives 
orders tu all. Hampers of wine, baskets of 
provisions, cart-loads of furniture, boxes of 
Jewellery, supplies of luxuries of the costliest 
description, flock to the house of the Honour- 
able Captain Fitz-Whisker Fiercy, where 
they are received with the utmost readiness 
by the highly respectable Do’em; while the 
captain himself struts and swagyers about 
with that compound air of conscious supe- 
riority, and general blood-thirstiness, which a 
military captain should always, and does most 
times wear, to the admiration and terror of 
plebeian men. But the tradesmen’s backs 
ate no sooner turned, than the captain, with 
all the a of a mighty mind, and 
assisted by the faithful Do’em, whose devoted 
fidelity is not the least touching part of his 
character, disposes of everything to t 
advantage ; for, although the articles fetch 
small sums, still they are sold considerably 
above cost price, the cost to the captain 
having been nothing at all. After various 
maneuvres, the imposture is discovered, 
Fitz-Fiercy and Do’em are recognised as con- 
federates, and the police-office to which they 
are both taken is thronged with their dupes. 

Who can fai to recognise in this, the 
exact counterpart of the best portion of a 
theatrical pantomime—Fitz-Whisker Fierey 
by the clown; Do’em by the pantalvon ; and 
supernumeraries by the tradesmen? The 
best of the joke, too, is, that the very coal- 
merchant who is loudest in his complaints 
against the person who defrauded him, is the 
identical man who sat in the centre of the 
very front row of the pit last night and 
laughed the most boisterously at this very 
same thing,—and not so well done either.— 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 


GENIUS OF SAMUEL FOOTE. 


Foore’s humour was decidedly Aristopha- 
nic; that is to say, broad, easy, recklesg, sa- 
tirical, without the slightest alloy of .den- 
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homme, and full of the directest personalities. 
There is no playfulness or good-nuture in 
his cumedies. You laugh, it is true, at his 
portraits, but at the same time you hold 
them in contempt ; for there is nothing re- 
deeming in their eccentricities; nothing for 
your esteem and admiration to Juy hold of. 
We cannot gather from his writings, as we 
can from every page of Goldsmith, that 
Foote possessed the slightest sympathies 
with humanity. He seems every where to 
hold it at arm’s length, as worthy of nought 
but the most supercilious treatment; which 
accounts for, and to a certain extent, justifies 
the treatment he received from the world in 
his latter duys. Foote could never have 
drawn a * Good-natured Man,’ or even a 
“ Dennis Brulgrnddery ;” for, though he 
may have possessed the head to do so, yet 
he lacked the requisite sensibility. So 
greatly deficient is he in this respect, that, 
whenever he attempts to mg forth a refined 
or. generous sentiment, he almost always 
overdoes it, and degenerates intocant. Yet 
his characters—with the exception of his 
virtuous and moral ones, which are the most 
insipid in the world—are admirably drawn, 
are sustained with unflagging spirit, and 
evince a wide range of observation which, 
however, rarely pierces beyond the surface. 
As works of art, Foote’s dramas are by 
no means of first-rate excellence. They 
show no fancy, no invention, no ingenuity in 
constructing, or tact in developing plot; but 
are merely a collection of scenes and incidents 
huddled confusedly together for the purpose 
of drawing out the peculiarities of some two 
or three pet characters. The best thing we 
can say of them is, that they exhibit every 
where the keenness, the readiness, the sell- 
ion, of the disciplined man of the 
world, combined with a pungent malicious 
humour that reminds us of a Mephistopheles 
in his merriest mood. It must also be urged 
in their favour, that they are, in every sense 
of the word, original. Foote copied no 
model, but painted direct from the life. He 
took no hints from others, but gave his own 
fresh impressions of character. He did not 
draw on his fancy, like Congreve, or study 
to make points like Sheridan, but availed 
himself hastily of such materiuls as came 
reudiest to hand. The very extravagances 
of his early life were in his favour, by bring- 
ing him in contact with those marked, out- 
of-the-way characters, who, like Arabs, 
hang loose on the skirts of society, and con- 
stitute the quintessence of comedy. ‘Thus, 
his inveterate love of gambling furnished him 
with his masterly sketch of Dick Loader; 
and his long-continued residence at Paris— 
into whose various dissipations he entered 
with ull the zeal of a devotee—with his suc- 
cessful hits at the absurdities of our travelled 


fops. ’ 
: Poote’s three best plays are his “ Minor,” 
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his * Liar,” and his ** Mayor of: Garratt.’ 
Perhaps the last is his master-piece ; for it 
is alive and bustling throughout, is finished 
with more than the author’s ordinary care, 
and contains two characters penned in his 
truest con amore spirit, Jerry Sneak and 
Major Sturgeon are, in their line, the two 
most perfect delineations of which the minor 
British drama can boast. There is no mis- 
taking their identity. They speak the ge- 
nuine, unadulterated vulgar tongue of the 
City. Their sentiments are cockney; their 
meanness and their bluster, their pompous 
self-conceit and abject humility, are cockney; 
they are cockney all over from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the shoe. What a 
rich set-off to the “‘ marchings and counter- 
marchings’’ of the one, is the other’s recital 
of his d tic gri ! Jerry’s com- 
plaint that his wife only allows him “ two 
shillings for pocket-money,’’ and helps him 
to ** all the cold vittles at table,’”’ is abso- 
lutely pathetic, il—as Hazlitt observes— 
‘‘ the last stage of human imbecility can be 
called so.”? While Bow bells ring, and St. 
Paul’s church overlooks Cheapside, Foote’s 
cockneys shall endure. Nevertheless, while 
we acknowledge their excellence, we enter- 
tain the most intense contempt for them, 
and feel the strongest possible inclination to 
fling the Major into a horse-pond, and 
smother Jerry Sneak in a bason of water 
gruel. 

Foote’s conversational abilities were, if 
possible, superior to his literary ones, For 
men of the world, in particular, they must 
have had an inexpressible charm. There is 
no wit on record who has said so many good 
things, or with such perfect ease and readi- 
ness. Foote never laid a pun-trap to catch 
the unwary. He had humour at will, and 
had no need to resort to artifice. His mind 
was well, but not abundantly stored; and 
he had the tact to make his knowledge ap- 
pear greater than it really was. The most 
sterling testimony that has been borne to 
his colloquial powers, is that furnished by 
Dr. Johnson, who sayz, “ The first time I 
was in company with Foote, was at Fitzher- 
bert’s. Having no good opinion of the fel- 
low, I was resolved not to be pleased; and 
it is very difficult to please u man against 
his will. I went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind him; but the 
dog was so very comical that 1 was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork, and fairly 
laugh it out. Sir, he was irresistible.” 
Foote’s favourite butt was Garrick, whose 
thrifty habits he was constantly turning 
into ridicule. Being one day in company 
with him, when after satirizing some indivi- 
dual, David had wound up his attack by 
saying, “ Well, well, pine 3 before I con- 
demn another, I should pull the deam out of 
my own eye.” Foote Fas “ And so you 
would, if you could sell the timber.” On 
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another occasion, when they were dining to- selves to the metropolis in these improve- 
gether, Gurrick happened to let & guinea mente, and too apt to forget the wants of the 
drop on the floor. “ Where has it gone manufacturing towns in these respects. He 
to?’ asked Foote, looking about for it. would nat object to grants of irom 5.00.0. to 
“Qh, to the devil, [ suppose,’’ was the 10,000/. in cases where the local authorities 
reply. ‘ Ah, David,” rejoined his tor- of large towns might raise the like sum, or 
mentor, “ you can always contrive to make even the half, for the purposes he had 
a guinea go farther than any one else.”’ stated. He repeated that it would bea most 
Such was Sumuel Foote,—the wit, the wise, because a most useful, expenditure of 
satirist, the humorist—whose life inculeates he public money.”— Times report. 
this wholesome truth, that those who zet 
_themselves up, with no superior moral a SOOBEANS. 
lifications to recommend them, to ridicule Tyerg are, r J. di 
the follies and lash the vices of the age, but around iene den a pede — 
“ sow the wind, to reap the whirlwind !”— peans, or slaves of t! 


i he monks of Mount 
Bentley’s Miscellany. Sinai, whose ancestors, with their wives and 


children. were sent from Moldavia and Servia 
by the Emperor Justinian, in 527, for the 
purpose of assisting the hermits in building 
PUBLIC WALKS. the convent of Mount Sinai. In the time of 
Havine always taken a lively interest in this Sultan Selim of Egypt. the descendants of 
pa gee of social economy, we are much grati- these Soobeans embraced the Mohamedan 

with the following sentiments expressed religion; but they still consider themselves 
by Sir Robert Peel in Parliament, on Thurs- as slaves to the monks. They are about one 
day, the 9th inst. “It was most desirable to thousand in namber, and are very ignorant, 
devise some means of enabling the authorities not one of them knowing how to read or write. 
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in manufacturing towns to provide fur the 
population in the neighbourhood the means 
of innocent recreation, which would have a 


W. G.C. 


THE BEDOUINS. 








most beneficial effect, not alone on their Tere was, (says Mr. Fuller,) but one meal 
health, but also on their morals, by gradually served during the day, and that was a very 
withdrawing them from scenes where their frugal one, consisting of a large bowl of 
time was likely to be much less innocently simple rice pillaff, into which, after the Arab 
employed. He was sure that such an effect ‘ashion, each one of the guests dipped his 
on the part of the local authorities would hand. I had sympathized so little with 
insure to them the lasting gratitude of the this custom on former occasions, that before 
working population. The scene would be setting out on the present journey, I had de- 
gratifying in itself, for it was a truly agree- sired permission to carry a spoon with me. 
able sight to witness the people thus employ- Nasr, however, objected, saying that the 
ed in innocent recreation. He would not, Bedouins did not like to see the customs of 
however, have the means of such innocent the Osmanli introduced in their tents. The 
amusement confined to the population of meagre fare to which we were obliged to 
.large towns and their vicinity. He would submit, was in some degree compensated by 
have similar means extended to the rural a profusion of excellent coffee, which was 
_population, whom it was so pleasing to see handed round whenever a fresh visitor came 
engaged in athletic and manly exercises. into the tent. This happened every quarter 
There was no question, that though the of an hour; and as it would hive been 
people might have no legal claim to portions thought unpolite to refuse, I drank nearly 
of waste land or common being thus set apart wenty cups between noon and bed-time. At 
for their recreation, they had a strictly moral about eleven o’clock, the tent was cleared, 
one; and in the consideration of every future and the slaves brought in a comfortable mat- 
inclosure bill, he hoped their interests would tress and pillow for the Sheikh ; but as ! was 
not be lost sight of. Even where the occur- without these accommodations, I could only 
tence of an inclosure did not present itself in muffle myself in my cloak, lie down on the 
the neighbourhood of large towns, the means ground, and bear patiently the cold? of the 
should be provided by a rate among the inha- night. Ww. 

bitants, to which, perhaps, the Government 

would not be indisposed to lend its aid. It HOTTENTOTS. 
would be a most wise and prudent expendi- Tue fullowing account of the Hottentot cus- 
ture of the public money. Now, for instance, tom of burying their dead, is related by Mr. 
no persous objected to the improvements Cowley :—When a Hottentot dies, they shave 
that had been made in our parks near the the body, arms, and legs of the deceased, 
‘Metropolis, and no one grudged the money through the thick skin; they then diga 

expended in that way; but he feared that large hole, into which they put the body in a 
We were tov much disposed to confine our- sitting posture, and place stones round it to 
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keep it upright; a company of women then 
come about the grave making a horrible 
noise ; after which they fill up the grave. with 
the body in the sitting position.—W G. C. 


Spirit of Biscoderp. 





DEATH OF MR. DAVIDSON, THE TRAVELLER, 
IN AFRICA. 
We lament to state that the report of the 
death of this enterprising traveller, (first 
published in the Times,) has been confirmed 
by accounts received at the Foreign Office, 
on Monday last. Ina letter from Mr. Vice- 
Consul Willshire, at Mogadore, it is stated 
that the most circumstantial account he had 
heard was from a Jew trader, named Jacob 
Ben Cohen, who arrived at Mogadore on the 
2nd inst., and reported that Mr. Davidson 
had been robbed on the 29th or 30th of 
Shaban, (thirty-two or thirty-three days after 
Mr. Davidson had started from Wedaovon,) by 
the tribes of Idoulet and Ait Atta, in the 
district of Hamedu, four days’ —— 
Tatta; who, after receiving from Mr. David- 
son eight doubloons, other money, and a 
loaded camel, allowed the party, consisting of 
eighteen persons, to proceed on the route to 
Timbuctoo. His informant stated that eight 
or ten days afterwards, a marauding party of 
the tribe of El Harib, who were returning 
from the plunder of a place called Boushe- 
_gtah, met Mr. Davidson’s party, a little to 
the south of Eugeda, whom they immediately 
robbed, having first shot Mr. Davidsou. At 
Elmam Dev, a town distant six days from 
Tatta, where the informant was living, he 
saw in the possession of the Arabs and Jews, 
various articles which had belonged to Mr. Da- 
vidson, and which he described, thus leaving 
no doubt as to the traveller’s fate. Amongst 
the articles named, were a silver watch, a 
pocket compuss, a sword, three books, a box 
of medicines, a paper tea-caddy, beads and 
cowries, all of which he must have seen, else 
he could not have described them so correctly. 
His informant could not give a certain ac- 
count of Abo Bekz, the companion of Mr. 
Davidson, but understood he had gone on 
with the caravan; in which opinion he was 
borne out by the letter received from Sheikh 
Beyrouck. 

Other accounts state that Mr. Davidson 
and his party travelled in a parallel route 
some distance from, but rather behind, the 
caravan, which was met by a party of El 
Harib, who were disappointed in not meeting 
Mr. Davidson, for whom they particularly 
inquired : he, however, soon came up, when 
he was instantly shot. From another report, 
it is considered that El Harib was, at first, 
friendly, but seized the earliest opportunity 
of destroying Mr. Davidson treacherously at 
Mey Keya, 20 days’ journey from Wednoon, 
and. about 27 days’ distance from Timbuctoo. 
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This melancholy intelligence was very 
feelingly communicated to the Geographical 
Society, on Monday evening, by Mr. Murchi- 
son, with whom the’ meeting sympathized at 
the loss of so valuable a member as was Mr. 


Davidson. He has long been known to the 

ublic by the account of his travels in Mexico, 
marr and the Holy Land, and from having 
delivered lectures on these countries at several 
institutions. His loss will be sincerely de- 
plored by a large circle of friends, to whom 
he was po less endeared by his attainments 
in science than by his amiable character. 


RAILWAY TUNNELS. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


We learn that observations have been made 
by eminent medical men upon the effect 
which tunnels produce upon the human 
frame. The question is an important one, 
not only to those who are engaged in the 
construction of railways, but also to the 
public, who are eventually to travel by them. 
We therefore make no apology for inverting 
the following report of Drs. Paris and Watson, 
and Messrs. Lawrence, Phillips, and Lucas, 
upon the Primrose-hill tunnel, on the London 
and Birmingham Railway, with which we 
have been favoured :— 

“ We visited together, on the 20th of 
February, 1837, the tunnel now in progress 
under Primrose-hill, with a view of ascer- 
taining the probable effect of such tunnels 
upon the health and feelings of those who 
may traverse them. 

“ The tunnel is carried through clay, and 
is lined with brick-work. Its dimensions, as 
described to us, are as follow: height 22 ft. 
width 22 ft., length 3,750 ft. It is ventilated 
by five shafts, from 6 to 8 feet in diameter, 
their depth being 35 to 55 feet. 

“The experiment was made under unfa- 
vourable circumstances. The western extre- 
mity of the tunnel being only partially open, 
the ventilation is less perfect than it vill be 
when the work is completed. The steam of 
the mee apa engine also was suffered to 
escape for twenty minutes, while the carriages 
were free hectaar rs the end of the tunnel; 
even during our stay near the unfinished end 
of the tunnel, where the engine remained 
stationary, although the cloud caused by the 
steam was visible near the roof, the air for 
many feet above our heads remained clear and 
apparently unaffected by steam or effluvia of 
any kind; neither was there any damp of 
cold perceptible. 

‘* We found the atmosphere of the tunnel 
dry, and of an agreeable temperature, and 
free from smell. ‘The lamps of the carriages 
were lighted, and in our transit inwards ané 
back again to the mouth of the tunnel the 
sensation experienced was precisely that.of 
travelling in a coach by night between the 
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walls of a narrow street. The noise did not took a /ef¢ boot, and from another a right 
prevent easy conversation, nor appear to be boot, and thus got a pair. But one of the 
much greater in the tunnel than in the open jests of Scogan, by that ancient writer An- 
air. drew Borde, mentions how he defrauded 

“ Judging from this’ experiment, and two shoemakers, one of a “ right foot hoot,” 
knowing the ease and certainty with which and the other of “ a left foot one.”—J.H. F. 
thorough ventilation may be effected, we are = _4nimals in the Bermudas.—It has been 
decidedly of opinion that the dangers in- often observed that when lands are first dis- 
curred in passing through well-constructed covered, the animals inhabiting them evince 
tunnels are no greater than those incurred in ittle or no fear of man, until after they have 
ordinary travelling upon an open railway or experienced a series of aunoyances from him. 
upon a turnpike road; and that the appre- A striking instance of this is furnished in the 
hensions which have been expressed that following passage from 4 true Declaration 
such tunnels are likely to prove detrimental to of the estate of the Colonie in Virginia, &c. 
the health or inconvenient to the feelings of Published by advice and direction of the 
those who may go through them are perfectly Councell of Virginia (1610), and supposed to 


futile and groundless.” be written either by Sir Thomas Gates or by 
oo __ Sir Edwin Sandys. The writer is describing 
The Gatherer, the state of a ship which ran upon and got 


, — fixed between two rocks :—“ As in the great 
. Errors of Authors.—Shakspeare’s great famine of Israel, God commanded Elias to 
ignorance of geography is most conspicuous flie to the brook Cedron, and ‘here fed him 
in his supposition that Tunis and Naples by ravens, so God provided for our disconso- 
were at an immeasurable distance from each late people in the midst of the sea by foules; 
other. But this error is not greater than but with an admirable difference: unto 
that of Apollonius Rhodius, who mentions Elias the ravens brought meat, unto our men 
the Rhone and the Po as meeting and dis- the foules brought themselves for meat; for 
charging themselves into the gulf of Venice; when they whistled or made any strange 
or that of AEschylus who places the river noyse, the foules would come and sit on their 
Kridanus in Spain. J. H shoulders; they would suffer themselves to 
Early English Books on Navigation.— be taken and weighed by our men, who would 
The first English book upon navigation was make choice of the fattest and fairest, and 
published in the year 1626, and was entitled, let flie the leanest and lightest: an accident, 
“ An Accidence, or Pathway to Experience, I take it, that cannot be puralleled by any 
necessary for all young Seamen, or those that hystorie, except when God sent abundance of 
are desirous of going to Sea: by Capt. John quayles to feed his Israel in the barren wil- 
Smith, sometime Governor of Virginia, and dernesse.” 
Admiral of New England.” In his dedi- Johnson’s Willow, as it was called, nea 
cation, the author says, “ I have been per- Lichfield, famous on account of its being 
suaded to print this discourse, being a sub- planted by Dr. Samuel Johnson, attained a 
ject I never see writ before.” This work was great size; but it was blown down in 1829. 
immediately followed by Sir Henry Manwa- [t stood by the side of the road leading from 
ring’s Seaman’s Dictionary. In the follow- the city to Stowe, in a damp, favourable 
ing year, (1627,) was published Smith’s Sea situation. An offset of the old tree was 
Grammar in quarto, and since then hundreds planted on the same site, which ix now above 
of works on this subject have been published. 20 ft. high, in a most vigorous state of 
Scarce Book.—Of the oid play entitled growth. The admirers of Johnson had the 
“The rare Triumphes of Love and Fortune, trunk of his willow converted into pieces of 
plaide before the Queene’s most excellent household furniture, and snuff-boxes; and 
Majestie, wherein are manie fine conceites the young shouts were plarted throughout 
with yreat delight, 4to., 1589,” there is but the surrounding country.—- Gardener's Mag. 
One copy known to exist, which is in the The Ugly Leg.—Au old philosophical gen- 
library of the Marquis of Stafford. Malone tleman had grown, from experience, very 
considered it to be written by the author of cautions in avoiding ill-natu people. To 
Solyman and Perseda, who is supposed to be endeavour to ascertain their disposition he 
Thomas Kyd. J.H.F.- made use of his legs, one of which was te- 
There is a very common anecdote told of markably handsome, the other by some ac- 
Sheridan contriving to get a pair of boots cident crooked and deformed. If a stran 
when he had not the money to pay for them, at the first interview regarded his ugly I 
or good credit either. He went to two buot- more than his handsome one, he doubt 
makers, both of whom objected to trusting him; but if he spoke of it, and took no notice 
him with a pair of boots, but thought there of his handsome leg, that was sufficient to 


could be no risk in letting him take home determine the philosopher to have no further 


one boot to try on. From one boot-maker he acquaintance with him. Everybody has not 
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this two-legged instrument; but every one, 
with a little attention, may observe signs of 
this carping, fault-finding disposition, avd 
take the same resolution of avoiding the 
acquaintance of those infected by. it... I 
therefore advise those querulous, discontented, 


if they, wish to be. 





fine reflection is from the life of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury : —“ Everybody loves the 
‘vi ~twhereas the vicious do scarcely 
fove''one another.” Upon the ‘same subject, 
an ‘Arab panpas eapecved that he learned 


virtue ‘from the bad, for their wickedness 
inspired him with a distaste to vice. 


; J. H.W. 
+ +i} (Madrigal, by Thomas. Lodge. 
"Eve itv my Bosom like a bee 
' 2Doth suck his sweete ; 
Now with hie wings he plays with me, 
._ Now with his feete. 
‘Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
‘His ‘Hed amid my’ tender breast ; 
‘My. kisses are his daily feast, 
yet he rots me of my rest. 
x I my lute, he tunes the siring, 


Credulity and Superstition.—Dr. Paris’s 
truly philosophic remarks in his valuable 
pan entitled Pharmacologia, are worthy of 

notation :-—“ Credulity, although it is nearly 
allied to superstition, yet differs from it 
widely. Credulity is an unbounded belief in 
-what iv possible, although destitute of proof, 
and perhaps of probability; but superstition 
is a belief in what is wholly repugnant to the 
Jaws of‘ the'physical and moral world. Cre- 
dulity is a far greater source of error than 
superstition; for the latter must be always 
more limited ix: ‘its influcenee, and can exist 
only ¢o ‘any considerable extent in the most 
ignorant ions of society; whereas, the 
former ‘diffuses itself through the minds of 
all classes, by ‘which the rank and dignity of 
science ‘are degraded, ‘its valuable labours 
confounded with the vain pretensions of 
empiricism, ‘and ignorance is enabled to 
claim for itself the prescriptive right of deli- 
vering. oracles, amidst the triumph of 
truth and the progress of philesoph .  Cre- 
dulity has been’ justly defined be ep without 
reason, while pw per its opposite, is 
reason without belief, and the natural and 


invariable consequence of credulity; for it 
may be observed, that men who believe with- 
out reason ate succeeded by others whom no 
reasoning can convince.” 
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The’ Beauty of Virtue.—The foliowing ° f 


_Improvements, Discoveries, and New 


. Tailor’s “ Cabbage.’ — The word Cub. 
bage, by which all the varieties of Brassica 


, are now.called,,means the firm head or: ball 


that is formed by the leaves turning closely 
over each other: from this circumstance, 
pid say the cole has cabbuged, the lettuce 






uccused of cabbaging; which means the 
rolling up of pieces of cloth, instead of the 
lists and shreds which they claim as their 
due. 

Conjugal Correspondence. A gentleman, 
by mere chunce, one day str into a 
coffee-house in Cornhill, where he met a 


,captain of his'acquaintance on the point of 


sailing for New York,*and from whom he 
received un invitation to u¢company him. 


This he tedy-taking care at ser, to 
inform his wile of it, ‘he did in theve 
terms. 3. SEALE 





le AL ERE eds, &e, 
American Churches and Taverns.—The 
loftiest roofs of an American town are, 
invariably, its taverns; and, let metuphysics 
get over the matter as it'may, I ‘shall con- 
tend that such « thing is, at least, unseemly 
to the eye. With us it is not Gog and 
Magog, but grog or no grog ;, we are either 
a tame plane of roofs, or a pyramid in honour 
of brandy and mint-juleps. When it'comes 
to the worship of Gop, each man “p exrs 
to wish a nutshell to contain himse P and 
his own shades of opinion ; but where there 
is a question of exting and drinking, the tent 
of Pari‘Bunou' would not be large enough 
to hold us.—Cooper. 
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